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Correspondence 





War by Slide Rule 


Epiror: It is unfortunate that Mr. Ken- 
nedy, in “War by Slide Rule” (Am. 8/8), 
decided to treat with complete scorn and 
ridicule a study [by the RAND Corpora- 
tion] which was intended to make this 
country aware of the sacrifices it must be 
prepared for in the event of a nuclear at- 
tack. The study was worth a much more 
sober evaluation. 

To compare the 20-kiloton bombs which 
leveled Hiroshima and Nagasaki with the 
megaton monsters under consideration in 
the study is ridiculous if not naive. Equally 
naive is a thesis which dwells on the moral 
fiber of a people but blinds itself to the fact 
that a modern war capability requires a 
highly developed and operating industrial 
base. It is true that moral fiber is important. 
Lack of it will lose a war, but the posses- 
sion of it without resources will not win a 
war. 

Let’s stop blinding ourselves. Ridiculing 
well-considered estimates of the casualties 
and damage that would be inflicted in a 
nuclear assault can only make one wonder 
whether we might not be afraid—some of 
us at least—to face the fact that very little 
has been done to prepare the civilian popu- 
lation to survive a nuclear attack. 

EvuGENE O. ToBIN Jr. 
Middletown, Pa. 


Khrushchev Visit 


Eprror: Let us have a national day of 
mourning on which all genuine Americans 
wear black arm bands and greet Nikita 
Khrushchev in stony silence. If he must 
come here to acquire the international re- 
spectability he so badly needs, shall we 
forget the countless slaves behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains? 

As an American whose ancestors fled 
Eurone to escape tyrannies far less satanic 
than that exercised by the USSR, I am out- 
raged and ashamed at this slick maneuver 
to delude us. 

Rosert L, Orro 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Civil Defense 


Eprror: The article of Fr. Davis, “Never, 
Never, Never’? (Am. 8/8), prompts me to 
ask how long it would take to empty a 
ten-story office building with 15 minutes’ 
warning, even granted there was a trained 
civil-defense team supervising the opera- 
tion. 
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Again, assuming that almost all were 
saved from the bombs, radiation and fall- 
out, what machinery would survive with 
which we could be armed and supplied to 
carry on a war? Our industry and tech- 
nology would be a shambles. 

I do not expect such an eventuality. 
Mr. K. prefers to take us by subversion and 
believes he can do so. He wants no part 
of the role of world’s greatest mortician. He 
prefers to supervise the initiation of our live 
bodies into his slave camps. 

WituiaM E. NEAGLE jr. 
Bay Shore, N. Y. 


Epiror: Father Davis’s article overlooked 
a nascent reorientation of contemporary 
strategic thinking. Influential commenta- 
tors believe that in any major nuclear war, 
the first strike will be at the opponent’s 
air and missile bases, leaving his cities 
alone. Only such an attack could bring a 
rational pay-off to the attacker. The de- 
fender’s retaliatory power would be sharply 
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cut, while the attacker’s would remain de- 
cisively superior. The defender’s territory 
would retain economic, political and human 
value beyond that of mere wasteland. And 
the still reserved threat of destroying cities 
could motivate the defender to a negotiated 
peace, on highly disadvantageous terms, in 
preference to a futile last-gasp gesture of 
revenge. What national leader would order 
the remnants of his air force to retaliate 
when 40 million of his countrymen’s lives 
hung in the balance? 

The changed strategic theory, if it be 
valid, does not impugn Father Davis’s main 
point; it confirms it. Even with diminished 
retaliatory power, a Government can still 
talk firmly, if its citizens can clearly be 
protected; it can scarcely talk at all if they 
are exposed. The theory, in fact, eases the 
problem raised by the article. Civil defense 
positions and procedures predicated on a 
day or more’s warning-time (during which, 
by hypothesis, negotiations will be going 
on) can be prepared more economically 
and more securely than a system geared 
to the fifteen-minute advance alert of an 
assumed surprise attack. 

JoseEpH C, McKENNA, S.J. 
Fordham University 


New York, N. Y. 
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Current Comment 





Don Luigi Sturzo 


Thousands of friends and admirers 
all over the world mourned the death 
in Rome, at the ripe age of 87, of Don 
Luigi Sturzo, who went peacefully to 
God on Aug. 8. Devoted priest, ardent 
champion of democracy, author and 
journalist, lifelong statesman and found- 
er of the Partito Populare, for many 
years a political exile under Mussolini— 
the scholarly and indefatigable Don 
Luigi has been the soul and the con- 
science of the Christian Democratic 
movement in Italy since World War II. 

Late last summer, one of the editors 
of this Review enjoyed the privilege of 
a lengthy interview in Rome with the 
aged Italian thinker. Having spent six 
years of his exile in the United States, 
Don Sturzo recalled the American peo- 
ple with singular love and urged that 
they be reminded to make a special ef- 
fort to comprehend the history and tra- 
ditions of other lands. America’s gener- 
ous program of foreign aid, he said, is 
most necessary for the economic and 
even the spiritual rehabilitation of 
stricken areas of the world, but its ef- 
fectiveness is greatest when it is ad- 
ministered with understanding of those 
whom it is meant to benefit. Turning 
to the subject of American Catholics, 
Don Sturzo stressed the need for them 
to realize their frightening responsibili- 
ties in an era of so many challenges and 
revolutionary changes. 

What did he think of the Christian 
Democratic movement in Italy? Its su- 
preme test, he asserted, would come in 
the elections of 1963. Then, certainly, 
it must prove itself. But, he concluded, 
“I am an optimist.” 


Bad Day in Portugal 


It is painful to read that a bishop in 
a reputedly Catholic country has had 
to leave not only his see but even his 
country for “an indefinite period” as the 
result of suspicious signs of govern- 
mental pressure. We don’t have all the 
facts in the case of Most Rev. Antonio 
Ferreira Gomes of Oporto in Portugal, 
but what we do know does not stir our 
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enthusiasm for Premier Antonio Salazar 
or fill us with optimism for the liberty 
of the Church in Portugal. 

At the time of the Presidential elec- 
tions last year, Bishop Gomes sent the 
Premier a letter in which he warned of 
the dangers facing the country from 
the corporative system under which Sal- 
azar has ruled the country for so many 
years. He questioned in particular the 
paternalism which characterizes em- 
ployer-employe relationships under the 
aegis of the Government. Naturally, 
from the viewpoint of the Government, 
this letter was a form of “interference” 
in politics and the Premier openly ex- 
pressed his annoyance at the time. To 
the rest of the world, however, the let- 
ter was no more than a timely and digni- 
fied remonstrance spoken by a Church 
leader. 

If the Bishop soon resigns his see or 
—what amounts to the same thing—pro- 
longs his “vacation” for many months, 
Catholics will inevitably conclude that 
his exile is indeed the result of Govern- 
ment pressure. And when the heads of 
bishops roll at the behest of a civil ruler, 
it is time to ask what true liberty any 
longer exists for the Church in “Cath- 
olic” Portugal. 


Nixon and the Cardinal 


What could have been a most dra- 
matic event did not materialize during 
the Aug. 4 visit of Vice President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon to the Warsaw cathedral. 
In spite of anticipations based on ap- 
parently reliable information, His Emi- 
nence Joseph Cardinal Wyszynski did 
not meet Mr. Nixon. Instead, he went 
off on vacation just about the time the 
American party arrived in the country. 

The Cardinal's unavailability was not 
due to any feeling of coolness toward 
the American people. In view of the 
spontaneous pro-American sentiments 
shown by the average Pole—and per- 
haps precisely because of their unex- 
pected warmth—the Cardinal must have 
felt that a face-to-face contact would be 
misinterpreted at home and abroad. The 
situation of the Church in Communist- 
run Poland today is delicate enough 





without giving occasion for tendentious 
speculation of a political nature. 
American Catholics appreciate all the 
more that His Eminence did find the op- 
portunity to express in a note to the 
Vice President his gratitude and that of 
all Poles for the relief afforded his coun- 
try by the United States. He particularly 
mentioned the work of the NCWC 
agency, Catholic Relief Services. Both 
as Poles and as Catholics, the people of 
that brave nation have shown how 
closely they are united to America. No 
country can afford to disillusion such 


friends. 
‘ 


St. John Vianney 


The vast popularity of St. John Vian- 
ney, the Curé d’Ars, “troubled the 19th 
century,” in the words of a contem- 
porary unbeliever. In his second en- 
cyclical, dated Aug. 1, our present Holy 
Father takes the occasion of the anni- 
versary of St. John’s saintly death on 
Aug. 4, 1859, to present him to the 
world as an example of a true priest. He 
can indeed “trouble” our times by his 
gentle yet utterly uncompromising 
sanctity. 

The Pope makes clear the source 
of the immense spiritual power that the 
Curé d’Ars exercised over the people 
of his time. This power, as we know, 
placed upon the man himself a fright- 
ful burden. It kept his frail, suffering 
body cooped up 15 hours a day for 30 
years in the stuffy “box” of his village 
church, hearing thousands upon thou- 
sands of confessions a year. And the im- 
portunities of his admirers caused him 
more mental agony than did the violent 
fiend’s nightly assaults. The Curé found 
his hidden strength in prayer, in union 
with his Eucharistic Saviour in the 
Mass. With no weapon save the crucifix 
and an overwhelming charity, the sheer 
force of his personality gave him an 
influence over souls that no degree of 
mere activity could ever produce. 

This anniversary seems to carry a 
special significance for that work of 
understanding between Christian East 
and Christian West with which Pope 
John XXIII is so preoccupied. The 
learned and saintly Fr. Paul J. Sandalgi, 
pastor for many years of St. Athanasius 
Church, Curtis Bay, Md., has often ex- 
pressed the belief that the lives of such 
saints as Thérése of Lisieux and the 
Curé d’Ars fulfill a special function in 
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helping Eastern Christians to under- 
stand the true spirit of the Church of 
Rome. Indeed all of us need the lesson 
of this radiant priest and man of God. 


Overzealous Lutheran? 


Elsewhere in this issue we report the 
positive contributions which a Russian 
Orthodox theologian (p. 629) and a 
German Lutheran theologian (p. 626) 
have made in reference to the forthcom- 
ing ecumenical council. Their voices fur- 
nish solid evidence of the hopes of many 
non-Catholics that the council may, in 
some way as yet unknown, further the 
cause of unity. 

To complete the contemporary record 
to date it is nécessary to note the fate 
of one Lutheran clergyman whose su- 
periors have judged him overzealous 
in this respect. Pastor Max Lackmann, 
widely known in Germany for his work 
in interfaith relations, has been sus- 
pended from his pastorate in Soest for 
expressing “too positive views” favorable 
to the Catholic Church. Among citations 
regarded as objectionable was one ap- 
pearing in a recent symposium, in which 
Pastor Lackmann wrote that “the 
Church of Rome is a symbol set up by 
God Himself for the truly catholic 
world-wide church.” 

Dr. Hans Asmussen, of whom Fr. 
Avery Dulles writes (p. 626), came to 
the defense of his disciplined colleague 
and declared that the suspension does 
not help the unity of the Church. He 
charged that if the spirit shown by the 
suspension were to prevail, “then the 
council will be a failure, as far as we 
[Lutherans] are concerned, and we our- 
selves will be responsible for it to a 
high degree.” The cause of Church unity 
happily has its vigorous defenders 
among the Lutherans of Germany. 


Schools Around the World 


A general statistical picture of Cath- 
olic education in today’s world is pre- 
sented by the July 15 number of Infor- 
mations Catholiques Internationales 
(163 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris). 
With a caution to its readers to take 
ecclesiastical statistics with a grain of 
salt, the French biweekly offers tables 
and totals gathered from all over the 
world. 

There are now, it seems, some 21 
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million pupils under Catholic instruc- 
tion. This figure includes, in addition 
to full-time pupils in Catholic institu- 
tions, those who are receiving instruc- 
tion only in religion. 

More than one-half of the world total 
are enrolled in the schools of six coun- 
tries. They are: the United States 
(6,805,129), France (1,500,000), Bel- 
gium (859,500), Canada (816,000), 
Spain (756,200) and Holland (517-, 
000). 

The totals for each continent are: 
Africa: 3,468,400; North America: 7,- 
621,129; South America: 2,303,257; 
Asia: 2,044,859; and Oceania: 417,268. 

The religious school is accorded the 
most equitable and liberal status by the 
Governments of Great Britain, Ireland, 
Holland, India, Indonesia, Japan and 
Belgium. On the other hand, the coun- 
tries considered the “most officially” 
Catholic (Spain, Portugal, Paraguay, 
the Dominican Republic, etc.) are not 
those where the private Catholic school 
can breathe most comfortably. 

In most countries throughout the 
world, the report concludes, there is a 
certain tension or conflict between 
Church and State over the two ques- 
tions of the right of the Church to con- 
duct schools and the responsibility of 
the State toward their support. 


Sex and the Lonely Crowd 


A nationally reported controversy 
over sex education in a public high 
school is drawing to a close, but its 
significance has largely been missed. 
Cecil Cook, a social studies teacher in 
suburban Los Angeles, was charged 
with “unprofessional conduct” because 
he had given a questionnaire on sex ex- 
periences, ranging from kissing to per- 
version, to teen-age boys and girls in 
his classes. Answers were anonymous, 
but the statistical results were posted 
on a blackboard. 

Mr. Cook himself put his finger on 
the significance of his survey when he 
said that his aim was to “help students 
gain insight into group sex activity” as’ 
a basis for evaluation of their personal 
standards. 

Readers of David Reisman’s The 
Lonely Crowd will recognize Mr. Cook 
as an apostle of “other-directedness.” An 
“other-directed” person is one whose 
goals and ways of acting are not set 
by any tradition or chosen from inner 


conviction. Instead he takes his stand- 
ards from the group to which he be- 
longs. What the group approves, he ap- 
proves without thinking; what the group 
does, he does. 

It is ironical that so many liberal 
anti-conformists are defending a ques- 
tionnaire aimed at helping students to 
“evaluate” their personal standards of 
conduct in the light of “group sex ac- 
tivity.” What an adolescent should 
think about necking, premarital inter- 
course and homosexuality is to be influ- 
enced, perhaps even determined, it 
would seem from this questionnaire, by 
what his peer-group does. Not the fam- 
ily, not the church—not even the school 
or Mr. Cook—is to teach the teenager 
his moral standards. For Cecil Cook’s 
offense is not that he was teaching 
anything, either good or bad. All he was 
doing was attempting to swell the ranks 
in the aimless parade of the lonely 
crowd. 


Soviet-U. S. Trade 


Since more than a year ago, for rea- 
sons that are not entirely clear, the 
Kremlin has been building up pressure 
for a big increase in Soviet-U. S. trade. 
There was, first of all, a letter from 
Premier Khrushchev to President Eisen- 
hower stressing the advantages of such 
trade and even listing goods that could 
be profitably exchanged. This was fol- 
lowed by a visit from the Kremlin’s 
super-salesman, Anastas I. Mikoyan. 
More recently, on the occasion of the 
opening of the Soviet exhibit in New 
York, another Deputy Premier, Frol D. 
Kozlov, talked expanded trade to U. S. 
Government officials and businessmen. 
Now it is being conjectured that trade 
will be one of the main subjects of the 
Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks. 

Entirely apart from all the excellent 
reasons for skepticism about trade with 
the Soviet dictatorship, it should be 
noted that in the present instance the 
Kremlin wants to do business with 
American dollars. It wants, that is, a 
long-term credit from the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Actually there is nothing in the 
world to prevent the Soviet Union from 
buying a wide range of U. S. products 
today except an unwillingness to pay 
for them with cash on the barrel head. 
In his reply to Khrushchev’s appeal, 
President Eisenhower properly noted 
this. 
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As for a long-term credit to the Soviet 
Union, the Administration is forbidden 
by law to extend credits to any nation 
which is in default of its obligations to 
us. Now it so happens that the Soviet 
Union, since it still stubbornly refuses 
to settle its Lend-Lease accounts, is in 
default to the United States. Until the 
Kremlin, therefore, takes care of this 
little matter, the President should be 
just as flinty about trade with Moscow 
as he is about U. S. rights in Berlin. 


Defense Act at Work 


This fall Uncle Sam, 121,000 college 
students (5.5 per cent of the antici- 
pated enrollment) and hundreds of 
schools are planning to ignore Polonius’s 
advice about lending and borrowing. 

Title II of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, which provides for 
student loans, will begin its first full year 
of operation with the fall semester. In- 
dividual loans will average $500 and 
will be repayable on a long-term, low- 
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interest contract. The U. S. Office of 
Education reports that the 1,372 public 
and private colleges and universities 
participating in the program have esti- 
mated that their student-loan needs dur- 
ing 1959-60 will total about $60.5 mil- 
lion. 

Another section of the 1958 law, Title 
III, has made it possible for the Govern- 
ment to give $32.6 million in grants to 
public elementary and _ secondary 
schools. These funds are designed to 
help the schools improve the teaching 
of science, mathematics and modern for- 
eign languages. They may also be used 
to provide for minor remodeling of 
laboratory facilities and for purchase of 
equipment. 

Title III makes private non-profit 
schools eligible for loans, not grants, for 
these same purposes. To date loans total- 
ing $1,104,919 have been approved for 
88 schools, 59 of them under Catholic 
direction. This sum, however, is hardly 
one-sixth of the total funds available. 
Hundreds of schools in this category 
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could well use the money. Why don’t 
they? Probably because low tuition and 
lack of endowment make even debt to 
the Government too great a risk for 
them. 

The nation’s best interests are not 
being served by the discriminatory fea- 
tures in the National Defense Education 
Act. The needs of the private schools 
in our nuclear age should be as much the 
concern of the Federal Government as 
are those of other schools. 


Labor’s Self-Reform 


Preoccupation with pending labor 
legislation has dulled public interest in 
the efforts of the AFL-CIO to fumigate 
its own house. Perhaps many of us have 
even forgotten the unprecedented steps 
President George Meany and his col- 
leagues have taken to enforce the stiff 
AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical Practice. 
This is the story up till now. 

All told, the federation expelled three 
impenitent affiliates — the Teamsters, 
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* gore PRESENT Cuban revolution is primarily a land 
reform. Dr. Fidel Castro and his 26th of July 
Movement are trying to correct what they claim is 
an unjust distribution of agricultural properties. “The 
revolution brought political democracy,” say the 
leaders of the Movement. “If we can change Cuba’s 
sharecroppers and salaried farm hands into inde- 
pendent farmers on their own land, we can put 
democracy into economics, too.” 

Just how badly off is the Cuban peasant? Two 
years ago a professional men’s Sodality in Havana, 
the Agrupacién Catdlica Universitaria (ACU), de- 
cided to answer that question. As educated Cath- 
lics who had read and pondered the papal encycli- 
cals on social justice, they were eager to do their 
part in improving the condition of the workers in 
their island. First, however, they had to find out 
what those conditions really were. They began by 
a systematic study of the campesinos (farmers ), who 
make up 52 per cent of the island’s population. The 
mimeographed results of their study may be had 
from ACU, San Miguel 1111, Havana. 

Over a period of five months early in 1957, ACU 
researchers met several times a week in study ses- 
sions, preparing a questionnaire and learning the 
not-so-simple techniques of asking questions correct- 
ly. Then, radiating out by jeep or on horseback from 
twenty of Cuba’s sugar mills in scattered parts of 
the island, the prospective interviewers called on 
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1,000 of the total of 400,000 rural families. (Rural 
families in this context meant those living in villages 
of less than 150 inhabitants, according to the 1953 
census. ) Before they had finished, the ACU members 
put in 15,000 man-hours in study, travel and inter- 
viewing. They were hours stolen from the well- 
earned vacations of lawyers, doctors and business- 
men. The lessons learned in those hours made ACU 
members blush to think that fellow Cubans were 
forced to live such lives of privation. 

The project revealed that almost half (49.8 per 
cent) of the campesinos work seven days a week; 
another third (35 per cent) work six days. In the 
preceding month, living costs for those farm workers 
had averaged 50.33 pesos. (The peso is just about 
equal to the U. S. dollar.) Food took 69.3 per cent 
of that sum, and clothing 14 per cent. This Cuban 
expenditure for food can be compared with the 
32.3 per cent spent by the average U. S. citizen. 

The average family, which counted six members 
and sometimes included several wage earners, had 
an annual income of 548.75 pesos, of which 86 per 
cent was derived from salaries, the rest from the sale 
of garden crops, eggs, etc. If the month preceding 
the study was typical—and it seems to have been 
so—then annual expenses amounted to 603.96 pesos. 
By what miracle of budgeting that difference of 55.21 
pesos a year was made up remained a mystery. Pre- 
sumably it was covered by loans, occasional gifts, 
and so on. 

In summing up the economic part of the ACU 
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the Laundry Workers and the Bakery 
Workers. It threatened three other 
unions with expulsion unless they ac- 
cepted AFL-CIO monitorship. The ad- 
ministration of these unions—the old 
AFL Textile Workers, the Jewelry 
Workers and the Distillery Workers— 
is now being supervised by Meany- 
appointed watchdogs. Their rehabilita- 
tion has not yet reached the point 
where they can be expected to carry on 
unaided. A seventh union, the Operat- 
ing Engineers, escaped disciplinary 
action when its president, William E. 
Maloney, resigned. It is still being 
watched with some suspicion. 

In only one of these cases has the 
AFL-CIO scored a brilliant success. The 
federation chartered a new union, the 
American Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers (ABC), to replace the scandal- 
scarred Bakery Workers. Under the 
leadership of Daniel E. Conway, the 
clean and democratic ABC, with 70,000 
members, has grown so vigorously that 
it is now challenging its corrupt prede- 
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cessor for the number-one spot in the 
industry. 

Since the AFL-CIO has long since 
conceded the moral of this report—that 
it cannot alone cope with corruption— 
there is little point in emphasizing the 
need for reform legislation. What should 
be emphasized is the duty of the labor 
movement to continue working out its 
own redemption. A good law can do 
much, but it can’t do everything. 


When Is a Land Reform? 


In a Santiago courtroom almost six 
years ago, when he was on trial for his 
life following the abortive uprising of 
the 26th of July, 1953, Fidel Castro 
enunciated the principles of the land 
reform he proposed for Cuba. The 
Agrarian Reform Law now being car- 
ried out in Cuba is, by and large, the 
application of those original principles. 
What are we to think of it? 

Almost all Cubans admit that there 
has long been need for some sort of 
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agrarian reform. Many of those same 
Cubans, however, have serious reserva- 
tions about this one. One of the strong- 
est criticisms was that expressed by the 
Archbishop of Santiago, Most Rev. En- 
rique Pérez Serantes, on June 17. Ina 
statement to the press, the archbishop 
told of the fears of “experts in knowledge 
of communism” who find in the Agrarian 
Reform “so much similarity to the 
thought of Moscow’s faithful followers” 
that they wonder if those who drafted it 
have not “drunk at the same fount -as 
the Reds—and it is surely not the fount 
of the Gospels.” 

There certainly is need for a land 
reform, as the study made by the Agru- 
pacién Catdlica Universitaria, summa- 
rized below, so graphically reveals. 
Haste, however, will lead to the same 
disastrous mistakes in Cuba as were 
made in Mexico and Bolivia. From the 
outside it looks as if Castro is moving 
too quickly and neglecting to consult the 
opinion of all sectors of the Cuban 
people. 








study, its author, Sefior Oscar Echevarria, comment- 
ed: “How can a family live on 25 cents daily per 
person, of which 17 cents must go for food? [Yet] 
50 per cent of those we interviewed had an income 
even below that level.” 

What sort of work do these campesinos do? Most 
of them (86 per cent) work with hand tools—ma- 
chete, hoe, etc.; 10 per cent use oxen, mules or horses; 
and 4 per cent work with tractors, trucks or other 
mechanized implements. This explains why Premier 
Castro has been insisting so much on the need to 
provide tractors and other farm machinery and on 
the creation of cooperatives to share that machinery. 
Certainly the agricultural production of Cuba’s “little 
farmers” will remain low as long as 86 per cent of 
them have only their arms and backs to work with. 

It is not surprising that the cultural life of these 
peasants, 44 per cent of whom never set foot inside 
a school, is less than rudimentary. Only 11 per cent 
of them went beyond the third grade, and 43 per 
cent are unable to read or write today. 

Their religious education and attitudes are almost 
as desperate as their cultural poverty. “I am a Catho- 
lic,” was the reply of 52.1 per cent, when asked if 
they profess any formal religion. “I am a Protestant,” 
answered 3.26 per cent; and 41 per cent simply 
shrugged their shoulders—they have no religious 
faith whatever. As for their marriages, 16 per cent 
had been married in a Catholic ceremony, and 45 
per cent had been married neither civilly nor ecclesi- 
astically. 
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The campesino was not hopeful that anything 
would be done (this was in 1957) to improve his 
plight. When asked: “What do you need most?” al- 
most three-quarters (73.46 per cent) thought first 
of “more income”; one-fifth (20 per cent) mentioned 
schools. “To whom do you look for help?” brought 
from more than two-thirds (69 per cent) the imme- 
diate answer: “From the Government, of course’; 
one-sixth (16.72 per cent) hoped their employers 
would help them; 6.82 per cent looked to labor or- 
ganizations; 4.3 per cent mentioned the Masonic 
lodges—and 3 per cent thought of the Church. 

There may well be cases of injustice while the 
present agrarian reform is being worked out. One 
thing the Cuban Government has succeeded in do- 
ing: it has given the peasants a new sense of their 
dignity and a new sense of belonging. When Dr. 
Castro invited half a million of them to Havana for 
the celebration of the 26th of July this year, they 
were lodged in the homes of Cuban families that 
last year would never have dreamed of making such 
a gesture. Signs appeared on hundreds of doorposts: 
“Campesino, ésta es tu casa. (“Farmer, this is your 
house!” ). 

The third International Catholic Rural Life Con- 
gress, held in Panama in April, 1955 to examine 
Caribbean problems, took as its motto “Landowners, 
Not Landless Workers.” It is to be hoped that this 
same Christian slogan, which inspired the ACU study 
in 1957, will continue to inspire the Cuban Govern- 
ment’s program of reform. EuceEnE K. CuLHANE 
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Pore Joun XXIII has repeatedly expressed his 
hope that the forthcoming Ecumenical Council 
will further the cause of Christian unity. Its suc- 
cess in this respect depends very much on the at- 
titude which non-Catholics take toward the 
council. 

A prominent Lutheran theologian, Propst Hans 
Asmussen of Heidelberg, has recently reminded 
his fellow Lutherans of this fact. Writing for a 
newsletter published by Die Sammlung (a move- 
ment in which he is a leading figure), Asmussen 
says that Protestants as well as Eastern Christians 
should be interested in the council, since Church 
unity is the desire of every sincere Christian. 
What can Protestants do to help the council 
succeed? 

For one thing, they can pray. Dr. Asmussen pro- 

poses that public prayers for this intention be re- 
cited in Protestant churches. But he who prays 
must be ready to act. What, then, is indicated in 
the line of action? 
B® On the doctrinal level, Asmussen maintains, 
Lutherans must first of all clarify their own posi- 
tion. Do they still believe that there are any 
definite truths to which they are committed as 
Christians? If not, they can hardly discuss the 
question of truth with Catholics. 

How about the doctrine of justification, for in- 
stance? Some interpret the “simul justus et pec- 
cator” of Luther in terms of modern dialectical 
thinking, and thus evacuate the New Testament 
promise of victory over sin through the power of 
Christ’s resurrection. Modern existential thought 
is making deep inroads into Lutheran theology. 
Christianity is being presented as a method of 
understanding human existence rather than as a 
way of glorifying God through Jesus Christ. On 
that supposition, sacrificial worship can have no 
place in religion. Modern fashions in theology 
have put a greater gulf between Lutheranism and 
the Catholic Church than anything that happened 
in the 16th century. Asmussen hopes that the 
council will offer a helping hand to non-Catholic 
Christians who are seeking to rescue themselves 
from the grip of worldly, or even pagan, phil- 
osophical systems. 

& In the realm of politics Lutherans will best 
serve the cause of Christian unity if they join 
ranks with the Catholic Church in its uncom- 
promising stand against communism. There are 
some Lutherans, according to Asmussen, who re- 
gard anticommunism as an un-Christian attitude. 
There are highly placed churchmen who dabble 





Fr. Dues, a graduate student of theology at the 
Gregorian University, Rome, is the author of 
“Protestants and Catholics in Germany” (Am. 
1/24/59). 


A Lutheran on the Ecumenical Council 


in neutralism and foster the illusion that commu- 
nism is just another party within the democratic 
framework. By their dealings with the Russian 
Church some Protestant religious leaders have per- 
mitted themselves to be used as witnesses for the 
lie that freedom of worship is possible behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

In speaking of the Eastern Churches, Dr. As- 
mussen makes an observation that will be of 
special interest to Catholics. It would be a mis- 
take, he maintains, to admit the Russian Church 
to the World Council of Churches, where it could 
easily serve the purposes of Soviet diplomacy. The 
natural links of Eastern Orthodoxy are, moreover, 
with Rome. “Every Protestant,” he writes, “would 
take satisfaction in a closer understanding with 
the catholic Eastern Church. But he will desire 
that this understanding be reached in an honor- 
able way. It is certainly not honorable for a cath- 
olic Church to enter into relations with a Church 
which it considers heretical, rather than to rectify 
its relations with Rome. We Protestants will best 
serve the interests of the council if we urge the 
Orthodox, as members of a catholic Church, to 
come to an agreement with the Roman Catholic 
Church.” 
p> Finally, there is the question of ecclesiastical 
organization. Many Protestants consider that 
visible, institutional unity is not even desirable. 
But experience, according to Asmussen, shows 
what confusion arises from its absence. “Nor 
could it be otherwise, for Jesus Christ came in the 
flesh. He who repudiates the unity of the Church 
as a historical reality acts as if Jesus Christ had 
assumed a body in appearance only.” 

What about the claim of the Roman Catholic 
Church to be the only true Church? Certainly 
Protestants will have their questions about how 
Catholics understand that claim. But it is sense- 
less, according to Asmussen, to demand that the 
Catholic Church should subscribe to the principles 
of the World Council of Churches. Recently a 
German Protestant publication summarized the 
relations between Geneva and Rome under the 
formula, “Faith in the Holy Spirit or in claims of 
power?” To use such language, Asmussen insists, 
is to terminate the discussion before it even be- 
gins. 

Propst Asmussen speaks as one devoted to the 
total cause of Christian unity. He rises far above 
the spirit of suspicion and rivalry which has done 
so much to poison interconfessional relations. We 
should like to think that many non-Catholics will 
share his constructive attitude toward the coming 
council. If so, there is an added reason to hope 
that it will be, in God’s hands, a powerful instru- 
ment for the achieving of Christian reunion. 

AvERY DULLES, S.J. 
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Polling for Entertainment 





T SOMETIMES seems that almost everyone has been 
I polled about his 1960 voting preferences. Congress- 
men, delegates to past conventions, State chairmen, 
farmers, union members, businessmen and plain citizens 
have had their say on a dozen angles of next year’s 
campaign and election. 

Not satisfied with the results of syndicated polls, 
candidates and near-candidates have inquired further 
into their popularity-standing by hiring other opinion- 
checkers. Results apparently favorable to the employ- 
ing candidate are mimeographed and “leaked” to the 
first innocent or friendly newsman within reach. 

“Friends of the Governor” say that Rockefeller will 
make a fight for the Republican nomination if his read- 
ing of the polls in the next few months convinces him 
that he has a better chance than Nixon. The most re- 
cent results show Nixon a 4-1 choice over Rockefeller, 
so it will take a heap of interpreting to put Rockefeller 
into the race. However, the New York Governor and 
his supporters may be adequate to the task. 

According to the polls, Senator Kennedy is the “front 
runner” on ‘the Democratic side. Yet, he may not enter 
the Wisconsin primary in spite of the 3-2 margin the 
pollsters give him over Senator Humphrey in that State. 


On All Horizons 


If the polls are worth publishing, why is it that 
Rockefeller and Kennedy may reject the apparently ob- 
vious inference to be drawn from their present findings? 
Can it be that the candidates and the party pros aren't 
much impressed by the polls, except when they can be 
made to serve partisan purposes? 

The answer to the first question might be that the 
polls are hardly worth the space, and to the second 
question that the politicians aren’t really much im- 
pressed by them. 

The published polls today have little but entertain- 
ment value. The candidates may be getting more useful 
information for their money, but the public is getting 
only immaterial answers to irrelevant questions. 

Today’s polls simply have no context and therefore 
no meaning. A year from now voters will have real 
candidates to consider. By then the 1960 economic pic- 
ture will be clear. Voters will have some idea whether 
the present frantic “leader exchange” program with the 
Soviets is likely to pay off. The Democratic candidate 
will have a civil rights program that may alienate either 
the Southern conservative or the Northern minorities. 
In short, there will be a context within which pollsters 
can ask voters about their preferences. Today there is 
only a vacuum. 

Poll results do no harm, but if one reads them be- 
cause he enjoys watching shifting figures, he will find 
the weekly compilation of major league batting aver- 
ages more informative and more reliable than the al- 
most daily polling statistics. Howarp PENNIMAN 


Universal.” Of the 183 alumni now 
priests, 125 have been ordained for 59 





dioceses and 58 for 21 religious orders. 
Of 372 other graduates, 213 are contin- 








YOUR BABY’S NAME. Vincent and 
Louise may prove to be the most pop- 
ular names for babies christened next 
year. 1960 will mark the third centen- 
nial of the deaths of St. Vincent de Paul 
and St. Louise de Marillac. Mothers 
who send baptismal certificates to the 
Sisters of Charity Motherhouse (140 
Rue du Bac, Paris VII, France) will 
receive appropriate mementos. 


BKOLPING WEEK. A _ mission-aid 
workshop and exhibit will be one of the 
features of the National Convention of 
the Catholic Kolping Society, Aug. 30 
through Sept. 7, at the society’s local 
headquarters in New York City (165 
East 88th St.). 


PTIPS FOR LAY LEADERS. The 
National Council of Catholic Men will 
issue in September the first number of 
anew monthly to be entitled Program 
¢ Action. This will be a service avail- 
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able only to groups of Catholic men af- 
filiated with the NCCM. The new or- 
gan’s scope will be the training of 
leaders in the lay apostolate and effec- 
tive programing for Catholic men’s or- 
ganizations. 


p CO-OP PIONEER. Greatly revered 
and admired not only in Canada but in 
the United States was Msgr. Michael 
Moses Coady who died recently at the 
age of 77. During the depression of the 
1930’s, his highly successful efforts to 
raise the living standards of the fisher- 
men and farmers of Nova Scotia 
through cooperatives received great at- 
tention. He was active from 1928 to 
1953 at St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, N. S. 


pINTO THE VINEYARD. In 1946 
the School of Saint Philip Neri for de- 
layed vocations was founded in Boston 
to prepare priests “for the Church 


uing their studies for 65 dioceses and 
159 for 30 religious orders. 


BEAST TO MEET WEST. In con- 
junction with the ten-year Unesco 
“Major Project” for the mutual apprecia- 
tion of Eastern and Western cultural 
values, Pax Romana is cosponsoring a 
world conference of scholars in Manila, 
Jan. 2-9. Inquiries should be directed to 
the Pax Romana general secretariat, 14 
Rue St. Michel, Fribourg, Switzerland. 


p ATTENTION ARTISTS. An exhibit 
on the theme “Art of Young America” 
will be held at Xavier University, New 
Orleans 25, La., Nov. 1-14. The com- 
petition, open to any artist from senior 
high school to age 30, will include en- 
tries in jewelry, ceramics, painting, gra- 
phic arts and sculpture. The celebrated 
Croatian sculptor, Ivan Mestrovic, will 
present a special work on this oc- 
casion. R. A. G. 
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Editorials 





Is This the Last Chance? 


} en PROSPECT of a September meeting between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev is evok- 
ing an enormous amount of comment, pro and con. On 
one hand, U. S. Sen. Thomas J. Dodd (D., Conn.) calls 
the President's invitation to the Soviet leader a “na- 
tional disgrace.” Quite different reactions come from 
such radically disparate quarters as the Worker, 
columnist George Sokolsky and the Baltimore Catholic 
Review. The Worker hastened to endorse the visit with 
“huzzas,” and wrote: “Many a conservative with ear to 
the ground swell of public opinion shouted louder even 
than the ordinary man in the street.” On August 7 Mr. 
Sokolsky gave it his qualified endorsement: “It may be 
our last chance.” The Catholic Review said we can trust 
the President (“After all, he was elected to make such 
decisions”), and added, echoing Mr. Sokolsky: “It 
could be the last chance.” 

There are five reasons why we have serious misgiv- 
ings about this “last chance” approach and about these 
high-level doings themselves. 

B Communism does not operate along “last chance” 
lines. Berlin, Tibet and Laos are, for Khrushchev and 
the Red Chinese, situations carefully calculated to in- 
volve only minimal risks for the Communist adven- 
turers. If opposition is strong, the Reds will retreat. 
Against such an enemy and such a strategy, we need 
a policy which, as Fr. John Courtney Murray pointed 
out in “The Confusion of U. S. Foreign Policy” (Cath- 
olic Mind, May-June, 1959), envisages a minimum of 
security and a maximum of risk. Wherever we fail to 
appear daring and determined, whenever we allow our- 
selves to be bluffed into some “last chance” situation, 
we are undone. The invitation to Khrushchev is open 
to the interpretation that we are afraid of his threats, 
that we have overestimated the risk involved in stand- 
ing up to him at the gates of West Berlin. This is pre- 
cisely the position into which the Reds want to push us. 
p> Red boss Khrushchev, in order to establish himselt 
at home and among his satellites, has long schemed for 
the recognition that he will get from this invitation. 
Now, before any concessions have been wrested from 


him, and quite contrary to our previously announced 
“tough” policy, he is to be welcomed here as the Presi- 
dent’s guest. This is a stupendous propaganda victory 
for the Kremlin. Khrushchev paid no price for it at all, 
p> Inevitably, due to the circumstances surrounding the 
invitation, we shall give the appearance of negotiating 
—no matter that the exchange never gets beyond “con- 
versations’—under the shadow of a Soviet ultimatum. 
Khrushchey’s November ultimatum has never been 
withdrawn. In fact, on July 22, during a visit to Poland, 
he repeated it after he had received and presumably 
accepted the President’s invitation. 

p> Already, as the date of the visit approaches, we are 
experiencing a wave of unfounded hopes that this his- 
toric encounter will end the Cold War. This growing 
sense of relaxation and security is groundless. No single 
past experience with the Kremlin can be cited to justify 
such hopes. Recall the false notes of sweetness and 
light that bathed the Geneva summit meetings of 1955. 
Recall, too, its disillusioning Hungarian aftermath of 
November, 1956. Recall the post-Geneva push by the 
Reds into the troubled territories of the Middle East. 
p When the invitation was announced in Washington, 
an Official said: “This will be a sad night in Budapest.” 
The Achilles heel of the Soviet system is the undying 
resentment and potential rebelliousness of the captive 
nations. Now, consequent upon these visits, a controlled 
press will inundate those nations with pictures of 
Khrushchev at the President’s table, Khrushchev smil- 
ing and talking with our people, Khrushchev the inter- 
national man of the hour. The hopes of the captive 
peoples will be crushed anew. Moreover, neutralists in 
the uncommitted nations will have one more argument 
to support their stand. Free-world resolve to continue 
the struggle against communism will be shaken. 

It is essential that hooliganism and violence be 
avoided during the Khrushchev visit. Such gestures will 
achieve nothing. Let us be proper, completely proper, 
merely proper from start to finish. And by all means let 
us pray that our President will have the clarity of mind 
and the strength of purpose needed for the days ahead. 


Catholics Ready to Answer 


eS asking Catholics questions about the 

Church don’t want to be told to go see a priest.” 
This remark, which is so familiar and true, was made 
by Irvin Arkin, former Lutheran clergyman and a con- 
vert to Catholicism, in a recent address to a Te Deum 
International group. “Protestants,” he continued, “feel a 
hatred toward the Church because of fear that is en- 
gendered by misunderstanding, which in turn is caused 
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by ignorance. Protestants labor under thousands of mis- 
conceptions about the Church, and only intelligent, 
articulate answers can satisfy their doubts.” 

What is the answer to this problem? One might say, 
by way of introduction, that there is an immensely 
wide area of subjects on which there is no official Cath- 
olic opinion, but only the opinions of Catholics, who 
are free to discuss these matters, either because they 
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do not pertain to faith or morals, or, if they do, because 
the teaching authority of thc Church has made no 
authoritative pronouncement on them. 

Moreover, when a question is put to a non-Catholic, 
it is usually understood that he is being asked for his 
opinion. In the individualistic tradition of Protestantism, 
he speaks only for himself. But when a question is put 
to a Catholic, the question generally means: What does 
the Church say about this matter? To give a satisfactory 
answer, a Catholic must know and be able to explain 
the revealed truths taught by the Church, which are 
many and profound. Not to mention the Trinity and 
the Real Presence, there is the perennial question of 
how God has dominion over man and yet how man is 
free. And there is always the problem of suffering. A 
Catholic must also know the Church’s moral teaching 
and its application to personal, as well as to social and 
international problems that are being debated in the 
public forum. More often than not, these problems are 
exceedingly complex and not easy to solve. 

If a Catholic doesn’t know the answer to a question 
asked of him, in most cases he need not go to a priest 
to find it. The Catholic press has its limitations and is 


conscious of them, but there is no question raised these 
days which has not been discussed somewhere in the 
Catholic press—in diocesan newspapers, in magazines, 
in a constant flow of pamphlets and in offerings of the 
Catholic book publishers, which range from the popular 
to the scholarly. 

Thus, a partial solution to the problem raised by Mr. 
Arkin is to show the student in the Catholic school and 
the adult layman where to find information on his own 
initiative, and to instill in him an intelligent zeal based 
on the importance of his role in the apostolate. Indeed, 
the laity has a challenging part to play in this work of 
public relations for the Church. Of the more than 
100,000 converts who enter the Church each year in 
the United States, it is safe to say that with few excep- 
tions their first contact with the Church was by way of 
a layman—who either knew the answer to the question 
asked of him, or looked it up on his own, or went to 
see the priest himself, or else left it as the open ques- 
tion which it was. In doing so, he showed interest and 
charity and intelligence. Like Peter the fisherman, he 
did not sit back and let his line idly drift; he was alert 
to the first, faint nibble. 


Thoughts by a Russian Theologian 


7 COMING Ecumenical Council will be concerned 
in a quite special manner with the attitude toward 
Rome of the separated churches of the East. Much 
importance, then, attaches to thoughtful and construc- 
tive suggestions proposed for his own coreligionists by 
a leading Russian Orthodox theologian. The Archpriest 
Alexander Schmemann, professor in St. Vladimir's Rus- 
sian Orthodox Seminary in New York City, discusses— 
in The Russian Orthodox Messenger for February and 
April of this year—what appear to him to be the wrong 
way and the right way to approach the question of our 
tragic divisions. 

Definitely nothing is accomplished, says Fr. Schme- 
mann, by attempts to settle upon a “minimum’”—a notion 
dear to so many Protestant friends of the ecumenical 
movement. Such an approach Orthodox theologians 
have always positively declined. The question of 
Church unity must be treated from the standpoint of 
full dogmatic content, and nothing is gained by a false 
and superficial pursuit of union. 


‘Any attempt to circumvent [doctrinal diver- 
gence], to substitute for the quest of truth any kind 
of “actual” considerations like the necessity of a 
common Christian front, the contemporary situa- 
tion, etc.; all that will be foreign to the Church, 
which in its very essence is unity of faith and love, 
founded on truth. 

Fr. Schmemann then probes the matter further. In 
school books, he says, the points of variance between 
Catholicism and Orthodoxy are usually confined to 
some more or less exactly expressed items: the Pope, 
the procession of the Holy Spirit (Filioque), the Im- 
maculate Conception, purgatory, indulgences, etc. Each 
of these can be considered separately from the rest, 
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and such is the traditional polemic method. But the 
“arguments and counter-arguments never really ‘meet,’ 
for they belong to two different systems of thought and 
are expressed in different categories, in different 
theological languages.” The only correct and fruitful 
approach, according to the Russian scholar, “is to dis- 
cover and understand the basic presuppositions of 
Catholic theology. What is needed is a coherent, objec- 
tive evaluation of Catholicism.” He adds: 

It is time for us to realize that Catholicism, as 
repudiated by Orthodoxy, is something integral in 
which everything forms an organic whole and 
which we can understand only by the same integral 
approach to it. 

This, in his view, is much more important than to de- 
cide “who will go to the council and in what capacity.” 
The principle just enunciated, incidentally, carries ap- 
plications much wider than those dealing with the 
specific question of Catholicism vs. Orthodoxy. Catholic 
positions on such topics as birth control, schools, Church 
and State, etc., can be properly understood only as re- 
lated to the entire Catholic doctrinal concept of human 
life and destiny. 

Father Schmemann’s challenge to his own readers is 
equally a challenge to us of the Catholic faith. The 
Holy Father’s summons to the council is not an invita- 
tion to some exercises in expert ecclesiastical diplomacy, 
or a mere appeal to universal good will. Study and 
prayer, faith and charity, are summoned to bring to 
light the treasures, ancient and new, that the divine 
Householder has garnered through the ages. Only in 
such a context can we place our fingers upon the ulti- 
mate sources of Christian divergence, and discover the 
Holy Spirit’s indication for its healing. 
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Geneva and the Khrushchev Visit 


David Martin 


Nn Aucust 5th, after some ten weeks and many 
O millions of words of discussion, the Geneva 

Conference came to an end in what is generally 
described as a condition of total deadlock. Two days 
previously, on August 3rd, President Eisenhower had 
announced to a hastily convened press conference that 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev had been invited to 
visit this country in September, and that he himself 
would be visiting the Soviet Union at a later date in 
the fall. 

There were conflicting evaluations of the net result 
of the conference. The optimists went so far as to claim 
a “negative victory” for the West. They were disposed 
to believe that since the Geneva Conference wound up 
without a signed agreement, we had surrendered noth- 
ing; that by engaging in these protracted discussions 
with the Kremlin we have gained time and blunted the 
Berlin crisis; that nothing can be lost and much can 
conceivably be gained by inviting Khrushchev to this 
country. Those who hold this position aigue that the 
impasse at Geneva made it imperative to transfer the 
dialog to a higher level; and that Khrushchev is likely 
to moderate his attitude by correcting his false im- 
pression of America. 

The opposing point of view—admittedly a minority 
view—is that we made far more concessions at Geneva 
than we should have made; that there is a serious dan- 
ger Khrushchev will construe our repeated retreats and 
concessions as spinelessness; that the invitation to 
Khrushchev is a diplomatic disaster of the first magni- 
tude for the free world and converts the Geneva Con- 
ference into a giant “softening-up” operation to which 
we have submitted ourselves before going to the sum- 
mit. 

If the points at such a conference were scored simply 
on the basis of argument and reasonableness, the West 
would be way out in front. But when two great hostile 
powers engage in such a conference, it is, by the nature 
of things, a confrontation of wills rather than a simple 
confrontation of arguments. From this standpoint, the 
conference was completely dominated by the Soviets. 
Since Khrushchev launched this diplomatic offensive 
with his ultimatum of last November 27, he has pursued 
his goal relentlessly and pressed every advantage ruth- 
lessly. The West, on the other hand, has been irresolute, 
divided, uncertain of its objectives. Not only has it 





Mr. Martin, member of the executive committee of the 
American Friends of the Captive Nations, is the author 
of “Geneva: Score at Half-Time” (Am. 7/18). 
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backed down at point after point, but to this day it 
remains without plans or preparations for a counter- 
offensive—which, as every cadet at West Point knows, 
is the only effective response to an enemy offensive. 

Most of the damage was done in round one of the 
conference. In round two there were a few minor con- 
cessions, but by and large the West adhered firmly to 
the final position it had taken when the conference re- 
cessed on June 20. It had to do so, because by the end 
of round one it had little left to concede short of total 
capitulation. With their backs to the wall, the Western 
foreign ministers proved, for a change, that they could 
be as adamant, or almost as adamant as Gromyko. 


SCORE IN ROUND TWO 


Gromyko’s proposal called for the reduction of the 
Allied garrison to a figure of 3,000 or 4,000. The West 
held to its counterproposal that the garrison be frozen 
at its present strength of 11,000. 

The Soviet package would have extinguished Allied 
rights in Berlin at the end of 18 months. The West pro- 
posed a five-year agreement—with the condition that 
the Allied right of access to Berlin would continue in 
effect until there is a treaty of peace with Germany. 

Mr. Gromyko called for the curtailment of propa- 
ganda and espionage activities based on West Berlin. 
The Allies insisted that any such arrangement would 
apply reciprocally to the East and West sectors of the 
city. 

Mr. Gromyko, in his statement of July 15, made his 
proposed interim agreement on Berlin contingent on 
Allied acceptance of an all-German commission, in 
which both sides would be equally represented, to dis- 
cuss German reunification. Secretary of State Herter, in 
one of the strongest statements of the conference, de- 
nounced this proposal as an attempt to hold the 2 mil- 
lion West Berliners for ransom. The West countered 
with the proposal that the foreign ministers, or their 
deputies, meet periodically as a permanent committee 
on German reunification, and that an all-German com- 
mittee be set up as an ancillary body, under the aegis 
of the foreign ministers. 

At this point, the conference entered a state of dead- 
lock from which it failed to emerge, even briefly, before 
it adjourned on August 4. 

One might ask why we should have endured all the 
frustration and meaninglessness of the second session 
in view of the fact that the invitation to Khrushchev 
had been issued before the conference reconvened. The 
Christian Science Monitor reported on August 4 that 
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according to “reliable sources” President Eisenhower 
hoped—indeed, he seemed to believe there was an as- 
surance—that, in return for the invitation, Khrushchev 
would grant some concession at Geneva which could 
then be used to justify the invitation. 

Despite our firmness on key positions during the 
second session, the story as a whole is far from com- 
forting. Here is a partial list, as I see it, of the points 
scored by the Soviets or conceded to them: 


WHAT WE CONCEDED 


p We did not raise the issue of the captive nations at 
Geneva, though we had every right to do so, and 
though it is central to a European settlement. 

pWe opposed giving the East German delegation 
equal status as observers with the West Germans—and 
then we accepted it, thus conferring de facto recogni- 
tion on them. 

p We presented a package plan combining the issue 
of Berlin with that of Germany, insisted that the two 
questions could not be separated—and then agreed to 
unpackage our package. 

p We fell back through four successive proposals, each 
weaker than the one before. 

p> We talked big for some months about challenging a 
Soviet blockade by sending through a convoy under 
tank escort—and then let it be known that this plan was 
no longer being seriously considered. 

We spoke about our rights in Berlin under the occu- 
pation statute—and then we proposed an interim agree- 
ment, thus conceding, in effect, the Soviet right to ter- 
minate or force a revision of our Berlin lease whenever 
it is so disposed. 

p Our final proposal in round one, as well as our most 
recent proposal, made no mention of the West’s right 
of presence in Berlin under the occupation status, but 
spoke simply of “right of access.” 

The Western delegations, in their desire to keep 
discussions going, submitted themselves to ten weeks 
of humiliating circumlocutions, evasions and non 
sequiturs. In the days of traditional diplomacy, no self- 
respecting nation would have endured for one week 
the treatment which the Western representatives have 
experienced at Geneva. If anything, Gromyko’s be- 
havior was far more insolent in round two than it was 
in round one. 

“According to authoritative sources,” said the New 
York Herald Tribune, the dialog at private meetings 
during the last few days of the conference went like 
this: 

A WeEsTERNER: Mr. Gromyko, would you please 

explain what happens to our rights in your pro- 

posal? 

Mr. Gromyko: I’ve already explained that in my 

statement. 

A WESTERNER: Yes, but the statements are different. 

Which best represents your view? 

Mr. Gromyko: All of them. 

A WEsTERNER: Then am I right in interpreting your 

statement as meaning. . . .? 

Mr. Gromyko: That's your interpretation. 
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A WEsTERNER (slightly annoyed): What's your in- 

terpretation? 

Mr. Gromyko: I’ve already explained that. 

The Western representatives did not conceal their irri- 
tation over this insolence. Foreign Minister Selwyn 
Lloyd publicly accused Gromyko of “negotiation by 
equivocation.” There were reports, too, that Herter had 
bluntly informed Gromyko that he would refuse to 
tolerate any longer the arrogant and insulting treatment 
and the calculated denigration of the Western foreign 
ministers. The fact nevertheless remained that the West 
stayed on at Geneva until after the announcement of 
the Khrushchev-Eisenhower visits. 

p> We have from the beginning been negotiating under 
ultimatum—despite our many protestations that we 
would never do so. Before we returned to Geneva, we 
seized hopefully on Gromyko’s declaration of June 28 
that “the question of a time limit is a matter of neither 
major importance nor of principle to us. . . .” Day after 
day the West tried to extract from Mr. Gromyko an 
amplification of this statement, but he simply refused 
to say what would happen to Western rights if the 
negotiations which took place at the end of the 18- 
month period failed. 

On July 22—that is, after he had received his invita- 
tion from Eisenhower—Khrushchev repeated his ulti- 
matum in a joint statement with Polish Communist 
chief Wladyslaw Gomulka: “If, despite the good will 
of the German Democratic Republic and the other So- 
cialist countries, the liquidation of the abnormal situa- 
tion in West Berlin is not effected, Poland and the 
Soviet Union will support the German Democratic Re- 
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public in measures which she may recognize as ap- 
propriate. .. .” 

There may be something to the British position that 
it is better to talk than to go to war over Berlin. How- 
ever, let us not ignore the fact that for the first time 
in history a coalition of great powers is negotiating 
under ultimatum. 

On July 23 Secretary Herter warned Gromyko not 
“to mistake moves we have made to meet him halfway 
as signs of weakness which can be exploited through 
continuing pressure.” True, the Administration has no 
intention of abandoning Berlin. But, in the light of our 
past record, who will blame Khrushchev if he fails to 
take this statement seriously? 

Secretary Herter’s performance in the debates with 
Gromyko, especially in round two, would have done 
credit to John Foster Dulles at his best. He must also 
be given credit for the achievement of Allied unity on 
certain basic issues and an appearance of unity on 
others. On the other hand, more than one commentator 
made the point that Mr. Herter does not yet seem to 
enjoy the plenipotentiary powers which belonged to 
Mr. Dulles, and that there are now many indications of 
an active White House role in the formulation of U. S. 
foreign policy. Whether because of this divided com- 
mand, or for some other reason, there was widespread 
feeling among Europeans that U. S. leadership at 
Geneva had “proved disappointing to its friends and 
therefore encouraging to its foes” (Christian Science 
Monitor, July 17). 

When one member of a coalition has an overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of power, as the United States has, 
leadership is not merely its right but its duty. Not to 
exercise this leadership must automatically result in a 
weakening of the policy, cohesion and effectiveness of 
the coalition. Perhaps in consequence of the differences 
with de Gaulle and Adenauer’s loss of prestige, our re- 
cent policy has been influenced more by Britain, which 
is, in terms of attitude, the weakest member of the 
coalition, than by Germany and France. 


INVITATION TO KHRUSHCHEV 


Round two of the Geneva Conference might have 
been considered a draw, or almost a draw, had it not 
concluded with the invitation to Prime Minister 
Khrushchev. Now, in the face of Khrushchev’s ulti- 
matum (which not only remains current and valid but 
was brutally reiterated in Warsaw on July 22nd); in 
view of his total intransigence at Geneva, of the con- 
tumely with which the Western representatives were 
treated, of our own repeated declarations that there 
would be no summit without some progress at Geneva 
—in the face of all this, we concede to Khrushchev in 
one neat package the two things on which he had most 
set his heart: a supersummit with President Eisenhower 
and _a state visit to the United States. For Khrushchev 
there could be no more complete diplomatic triumph. 

It is not the purpose of this article to assess 
Khrushchev’s visit from a moral standpoint. The ques- 
tion we must ask ourselves is whether in accepting this 
self-humiliation and abandonment of national dignity 
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we are truly serving the cause of peace. It is just con- 
ceivable—although I question it—that Khrushchev will 
return with an enhanced impression of the material 
strength of the United States. But even if he did so, 
this advantage would be greatly outweighed by the 
impression of moral weakness which our invitation 
must make on him, by the parallel impression it will 
create among the noncommitted nations, by the almost 
unavoidable impression that we accept the permanent 
subjugation of the captive nations as part of the price 
of peaceful coexistence. 

Now that the visit is a fait accompli, the best that can 
be done is to conduct ourselves in a manner that will 
mitigate the damage and guard against the inherent 
dangers. First and foremost, we must raise the matter 
of the captive nations and insist that the Soviet Govern- 
ment live up to its obligations to permit these peoples 
to choose their governments in free elections. Second, 
we must make it abundantly clear that we intend to 
stand by Berlin, even at the risk of war. Finally, we 
must recover our national dignity by informing 
Khrushchev that we will not negotiate with him until 
there is a clear retraction of his ultimatum. 

A terrible responsibility lies on the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. We can do no more than pray fervently 
that it will find the inner resources to conduct itself 
with great understanding and courage. 





A Prophecy for Pedestrians 


An unexpected holiday, 

A spot of rainbow on a pigeon’s breast, 
The brilliant river of laughter that sweeps 
The children home from school, 

The pleasure in a bright new pair of shoes, 
The tingle of resurrected nerves 

At a drum along the street, 

A tiny refugee sunbeam 

That successfully escapes 

The border-guarding clouds and lights a room— 
This is the stuff of our joy life; 

Little joys that we can hide and handle 

As easily as the ocean drinks in streams. 
We warm our consciousness with them 
And master them, alone. 


But let some greater gladness come— 

As some new love— 

And we must somersault along our life, 

Crying in pain for four more hands 

To conquer it and share our glad heart’s spoils. 


Beware! 

Out of the morning on some casual day 

A stranger will come along that street (no drums), 
Will wreck the usual tenor of your soul, 

Raise havoc with your heart, 

And with gigantic joy will master you, 

Alone. 


E. F. SCHNEIER 
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“But Also Thy Holy People” 
Wilham J. Leonard, S. J. 


prising, then, if in matters liturgical the world 

has moved on, too. In fact, it would be alarm- 
ing if it hadn’t. It would indicate that the liturgy is 
no longer the prayer of the people, thus neatly con- 
tradicting its own etymology. So during the last fifty 
years there has been a slow but marvelously sure de- 
velopment of those ideas which underlie and are re- 
quired for popular liturgy. Only after they had been 
sown in many minds, talked about in seminary classes 
and preached in sermons for the more advanced, only 
after the 20th century had tightened its coils sufficient- 
ly upon us, could the concrete changes be made that 
would shape our worship of God to the climate and 
mentality of our time. One can now begin to discern 
the outline of the worship-to-come. 


TO OFFER MASS PROPERLY 


O: is a world of transition. It should not be sur- 


Last September (significantly, on the Feast of St. 
Pius X, who dreamed of a popular liturgy and took the 
first steps toward it) the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
published an instruction (specially approved by Pope 
Pius XII, who read it through twice), On Sacred Music 
and the Sacred Liturgy. It is a most important docu- 
ment. Not by any means the last word on the subject, 
it is a climax in the evolutionary process, a sort of 
plateau on which, after long climbing, liturgy for the 
people emerges into the sun. 

But it is especially as a climax and summary of the 
liturgical work of Pope Pius XII that the document 
will be memorable. Published only six weeks before 
his death, it brings into sharp focus the teaching of 
his monumental encyclicals Mystici Corporis (1943), 
Mediator Dei (1947) and Musicae Sacrae Disciplina 
(1955). The instruction must not be thought of as 
simply a collection of decrees affecting external prac- 
tices. It is much more: a source book of doctrine of 
interest to the theologian as much as to the rubricist. 
Thus we are given the definition of liturgy (§ 1), the 
distinction between liturgical services and private de- 
votions (§ 1), the statement that the Mass by its nature 
demands the participation of all those present, in the 
manner proper to each (§ 22), and the identification 
(§ 22) of the kinds of participation (internal, external, 
sacramental). These clarifications had appeared in, or 
might have been deduced from, earlier encyclicals, but 





Fr. LEONARD, s.j., who is at present secretary of the 
Liturgical Conference, is a professor of theology at 
Boston College. 
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they are placed here in a context of action, as princi- 
ples for practical legislation. 

The instruction is climactic in a larger sense as well. 
There can be no doubt that all humanity is moving 
now in the direction of solidarity. We may say, slight- 
ingly, that this is owing to fear; we may be skeptical 
about the degree of success the movement will achieve 
before it runs its course. We cannot deny that it is a 
sweeping tide of conviction and desire that will carry 
away much of our familiar world and give new shape 
to what is left. That we Catholics should attempt to 
remain aloof from all this is unthinkable; we could 
not if we would, and we should not if we could. So 
it is providential that for a hundred years the idea of 
unity has been developing among us. Awareness of 
the Church has been growing, not only among profes- 
sional theologians and Scripture scholars, but also in 
the ascetical masterpieces of our time and even in the 
untrained Catholic consciousness. The time is ripe for 
this instruction; the seed falls on good ground. 

It may bear repeating that the changes prescribed 
by the instruction are made precisely because of the 
changes in the times and in our people. We may have 
thought that our way of worshiping God should not 
be altered even in accidentals, that rude hands should 
not be permitted to touch the beautiful structure of 
the Mass as we have known it. But the calmly objec- 
tive historian assures us that the centuries have made 
all manner of changes, and that these have been dic- 
tated by the needs of the Christian people in different 
epochs. The Church would not be true to her pastoral 
mission unless she adapted her forms of worship—again, 
in nonessentials—to the culture and spirit of a particular 
age. 

This is not to say that all our people have a profound 
appreciation of the doctrines that are supposed by 
the instruction and are fundamental to genuine par- 
ticipation in the liturgy. Rather, the instruction insists 
($§ 104-118) that these doctrines be taught by every 
possible means, as the program of participation is 
initiated and perfected. As Fr. Shawn Sheehan, the 
president of the Liturgical Conference, has written, 


The instruction obliges us to institute a pastoral 
program. This includes teaching the doctrines that 
are basic to lay participation in the liturgy: the 
headship and mediatorship of Christ, our union 
with Him by grace and the sacramental charac- 
ters, our participation in His worship of the Fa- 
ther, the different roles given men in this worship 
through baptism and holy orders, and so on. To 
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teach these doctrines may seem formidable, as in- 

deed it is, but abundant texts and teaching aids on 

these matters have been published in recent years. 

Here the difficulty of numbers raises its head. How 
does one teach a congregation of a thousand people, 
assembled once a week for three-quarters of an hour, 
to participate in the Mass? The solution is to be found 
in small beginnings—with the Sodality, the Holy Name 
Society, the smaller groups that assemble for daily 
Mass. Gradually, as these groups gain confidence, the 
transition is made to one Sunday Mass, and then to 
two, and eventually to all. Special training should be 
given the commentators who will lead the congrega- 
tions; chant classes can be held for key members of 
the choir whose robust leadership will then lend as- 
surance to the hesitant. A certain amount of diffidence, 
even of psychological resistance, is inevitable in the 
beginning; lifetime devotional habits are strong, and 
active participation does call for an effort which some 
will make reluctantly. Patience is called for, and con- 
stant encouragement. 

People who think of the Mass as something the 
priest does while they attend, believe, adore and peti- 
tion, whose piety is individualistic rather than cor- 
porate, must be formed 
(or reformed) spiritually 
so that they will have an 
appreciation of the Chris- }}))} 
tian community to which }fj 
they have been joined in 
baptism and with which 
they are privileged to 
worship the Father. One 
sees immediately, for ex- 
ample, how the confer- 
ring of the sacrament of 
baptism could be the oc- 
casion for just such forma- 
tion of the adults present. 
But weddings and fu- 
nerals, first Communions 
and anointings of the sick, 
Sunday announcements 
and parish devotions offer 
opportunities just as fruitful. 

It will not be enough simply to get the congre- 
gation to make the responses, or even to recite 
such longer prayers as the Gloria and Creed. An in- 
tegrated educational program, looking toward the for- 
mation of worshipers, must be set on foot. This can be 
done in Sunday sermons, conferences to parish societies, 
programs suggested to study clubs, catechism classes 
and “liturgical days” in the parish or deanery or diocese. 

We are not concerned here with mere observance of 
certain rules but with a way of life. “All virtue that is 
not practical,” said Edmund Burke, “is spurious.” So 
there is not one habit of mind necessary for worshiping 
God socially and another for living in society. Problems 
of race, of charity toward non-Catholics, of helping 
the unfortunate either at home or in underprivileged 
countries abroad must be discussed and solved with 
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the same principles that govern the community's wor- 
ship—not divorced from it so that there is a kind of 
schizophrenia created in the mind of the Christian. 
This heightened sense of community would give fresh 
appreciation and motivation to the familial and civic 
virtues, too; one thinks of courtesy, of thrift, of “pulling 
one’s weight” in common labors, of keeping promises, 
indeed of overcoming any human selfishness, whether 
it be littering the public parks or putting one’s hand 
in the public pocket. 

Fr. Frederick McManus of Catholic University was 
hinting at a difficulty felt by many Catholics when he 
asked, in his commentary on the instruction, why the 
faithful should sing the Kyrie rather than listen to the 
choir? “Why did Pius XI,” he asked, “and why does 
the new instruction, in § 28, condemn the ‘silent spec- 
tator’ attitude at Mass?” If, as Pius XII clearly taught, 
the chief element of Catholic liturgy is interior, what 
need is there for any outward manifestation by the 
faithful, provided they are devout and attentive? Fr. 
McManus answered those questions succinctly. 


It is more pleasing to God that we should do 
more rather than less in our efforts to praise and 
honor Him. It is better to speak than to be still, 
better to sing than to recite—provided always that 
genuine interior devotion corresponds to the out- 
ward word. But the instruction goes further and 
develops, point by point, the theological reasons 
for the papal program of lay participation. 


AN ORDER THAT BINDS 


The same writer, in another article, gives an analysis 
of the binding force of the instruction which helps us 
to realize the seriousness with which the late Pope in- 
tended his program to be adopted: 


The questions asked by some when the instruc- 
tion appeared were: Is this legislation or only ex- 
hortation? It is command or is it counsel? 

From one point of view such questions should 
not arise. Loyalty to the See of Peter requires a 
willing obedience not only to stern legislation en- 
acted with threats of punishment but also to di- 
rections and guidance coming from Rome. Even 
when phrased in the somewhat broad terms of 
papal addresses and encyclicals, the norms set 
down by the Holy See should be followed faith- 
fully. Yet it is true that laws are expressed in dif- 
ferent ways — sometimes with strict prohibitions, 
sometimes with permission, sometimes in the lan- 
guage of persuasion... . 

So far as the instruction as a whole is con- 
cerned, it is a legal document. Signed by Cardinal 
Cicognani, it carries this authorization: “This in- 
struction on sacred music and the sacred liturgy, 
submitted to Pope Pius XII by the undersigned 
Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, His Holiness has approved and confirmed 
by his authority in a special way, in each and 
every part, and he has commanded that it be pro- 
mulgated for the careful observance of all who 
are concerned.” 

In effect this means that the primary obligation 
rests upon bishops and priests who have the care 
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of souls; it is for them to see that all its prescrip- 
tions are carried out, for the spiritual benefit of 
the souls in their charge. Some parts, too, have an 
obvious application to church musicians, organists 
and the like, with their specialized duties. And, in 
a general way, the instruction applies to all the 
faithful, who, for the worship of God and their 
own progress toward perfection, should cooperate 
in the program of participation in Mass. 


FRUITS TO BE LOOKED FOR 


What gains may be looked for when the instruction 
has been carried out in full everywhere? First of all, 
one might say that we shall have a living worship for 
a living people. There will be a fresh realization of 
the meaning of community, and of the Church, the 
Christian community, adoring the Father through Jesus 
Christ, Mediator between God and men. There will be 
a new understanding of the place of sacrifice in divine 
worship, and of the Mass in particular. The sacraments 
will be better understood as means to dispose us for 
worship and as acts of worship in themselves. The 
cycles and feasts of the Christian year will be more 
widely celebrated and will help to block the rude in- 
trusion of the secular into our life, especially in our 
choice of standards and values. We shall know Holy 
Scripture better. Our present poverty in popular vocal 
prayer will be enriched by psalms, collects, prefaces, 
hymns—all set to music that is itself prayerful. The 
sense of election, of vocation, will return to us, the 
realization that, once not a people in any sense, we are 
now the people of God, of the new Covenant in His 
blood. We shall know what it is to be consecrated, to 
feel again the impulse to gratitude so marked in earlier 
Christianity. 

“This is Utopia!” But Pius X, Pius XI and Pius XII, 
who were practical men in other matters, should be 
given a hearing on this subject, too. For them all, active 
participation in the liturgy meant a return to the foun- 
tains of Christian life. Contemporary Catholics, like 
their ancestors, will advance toward God if they follow 
the promptings of that Spirit who is given to the 
Church, and who speaks when Peter speaks. Thinking 
with the Church (sentire cum ecclesia) means much 
more than giving an intellectual assent to doctrine; it 
is a matter of symapthy, of living with the Church, 
of carrying out the sense of one’s baptism to its last 
implication. 

Obviously, the lofty goal set by the Pope will not be 
attained overnight. But beginnings must be made. 
Fr. Sheehan puts it well: 


A phrase that perhaps could be used is the one 
used by the Supreme Court in the decision on in- 
tegration in public schools: “with all deliberate 
speed.” We must do it; but since it is a pastoral 
program involving instruction, spiritual formation 
and the prudent steps that a pastor must take, 
knowing his people and their attitudes and ways, 
the legislator cannot set deadlines. It is not simi- 
lar to the ruling that tabernacles must be veiled, 
or that from now on the Athanasian Creed is said 
at Prime only on Trinity Sunday. ... 
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Although immediate performance of certain ac- 
tions cannot be commanded here, we are obliged 
by the instruction to make a start on a definite 
pastoral program, or to continue it if it is already 
under way. 

If the present writer might offer a suggestion—or 
voice a hope—of his own, it would be that in large 
parishes permission be given for evening Masses on 
Sundays. Then the Masses in the morning could be 
spaced, the parking problem would be solved and there 
would be time—time for a decent sermon and blessed 
time for a real celebration, under no pressure, of the 
people’s worship of God. 


The Release 


I hear, the old man said, 
all voices; and then none; 
the soloist now above 

all voices: only one. 


The whimpering of fear, 
the dry appeal of dread, 
are hushed in this unworld- 
ly, still world of the dead; 


for dead is all desire 

to touch the loveliest 

white hands, to touch the child 
who is dying at the breast. 


I hear, the old man said, 
the world—how small!—aflame: 
how pure the blazing tree 
burning love’s little name. 


JosepH JoeL Kerru 


Our Lady of the Word 


Our Lady of the Word, calyx and caul 

Who wraps a Whisper round, who sheathes a Thought, 
Else sears the tongue, else shrivels it as gall, 

Sums every other syllable to naught. 


She mates His murmur with her raptured breath, 
His ceaseless purling is her pulse’s stir, 

Whose speech can touch her days to ecstasy, 
Whose silence drowns the world of sound for her. 


His echo down the hollows of her heart, 

A roar through vibrant bone, through yearning vein, 
An arsis for the lilt of joy can start, 

A thesis for the threnody of pain. 


For spirit splinters with His muffled shout, 

The song is shattered, rent the dream, the drum; 
Hard wisdom is her heritage, and Love 

A bleating lamb before His shearers dumb. 


SistER Mary IMMACULATA, C.S.J. 
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BOOKS 





The Aristocracy of Brains 


THE RISE OF THE MERITOCRACY 
By Michael Young. Random House. 160p. 
$3.50 


“Brilliant” is a word too freely used in 
book reviews. But if this book isn’t 
brilliant, it surely comes close. It is 
clever though subdued satire; it is also 
highly intelligent sociological analysis 
and political commentary. You may not 
agree with the author’s thesis—I don’t 
myself—but you are bound to learn from 
it. 

Michael Young is an English sociol- 
ogist and former Labor party function- 
ary who is now doing research at Stan- 
ford University. Though the form he has 
chosen for his book is fiction, it is not 
a novel, for it has no characters, no 
dialog and no plot. The book is in the 
form of a report written by a British 
social historian in the year 2033. The 
writer of the report explains in clear and 
uninspired academic prose (and with 
unconscious humor) why a revolt of the 
masses seems to threaten Britain in 2034. 
He goes all the way back to 1870 and 
from that point traces the rise of the 
meritocracy. 

The meritocracy is an aristocracy of 
brains. The pressure of military and 
economic competition has forced Britain 
to follow out the logic of the 1944 Edu- 
cation Act to the last conclusion. Not 
only the kind of secondary schooling a 
child gets, but his entire career is now 
determined by a formula: Intelligence + 
Effort = Merit. Society is ruled com- 
pletely by hard-working high IQ’s. The 
lower classes at last really are lower, at 
least in intelligence—and in this society 
nothing but intelligence is held in high 
regard. 

One can only imagine what such a 
society would be like. Dr. Young, whose 
IQ is high though his sympathies are 
with the lowly, imagines with great 
penetration. But this picture of the fu- 
ture is, of course, a diagnosis of the pres- 
ent. The trends which Young analyzes 
so skillfully are observable much more 
clearly in Britain today than here. But 
they are bound to affect American edu- 
cation sooner or later. 

Whether the idea of increased selec- 
tivity and special teaching for gifted 
children should alarm us is another ques- 
tion. Young’s meritocracy is the result of 
a single social principle ruthlessly ap- 
plied. In practice, however, the applica- 
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tion of every social principle is checked 
and modified by other values which 
people also want realized. We Ameri- 
cans in particular can go a long way 
towards taking education seriously be- 
fore we run the risks against which this 
book warns us. FRANCIS CANAVAN 


Inspired Flights 


LETTERS OF ST. IGNATIUS OF 
LOYOLA 

Selected and Trans. by William J. Young, 
S.J. Loyola U. 450p. $6 


When Fr. Albert Ferrarese, S.J., in 
Venice, was troubled as to how to advise 
women whose dress was not altogether 
modest and who spent much money on 
it, yet frequented the sacraments, the 
founder of the Jesuits wrote him careful 
directions. He must consider whether 
or not the ladies in question had any 
“intent of sinning or causing others to 
sin”; whether the practice was com- 
mon, and whether a particular lady 
dressed that way just to please her hus- 
band. Where there was no “notable 
curiosity—nothing beyond what is com- 
mon—and no bad intent, although there 
might be some vanity in a woman’s so 
presenting herself as to display her 
charms,” they were to be weaned from 
these doubtful practices not abruptly 


but by gentle stages. This was a dif- 
ferent approach from that of Fr. Ray- 
mond, the Curé d’Ars’ crotchety assist- 
ant, of whom the curé drily remarked: 
“His trouble is that when a woman does 
not obey him instantly, it annoys him.” 

Fr. Young has done us a great serv- 
ice by placing at our disposal 228 of 
the 6,813 letters that were either writ- 
ten, dictated or approved by Ignatius, 
“one of the most assiduous letter writers 
of his own or any other age.” In some 
the style is unadorned and _business- 
like; in others the Spanish courtier and 
diplomat speaks. Yet all are guided by 
the unswerving spirit of dedication to 
the divine Master. All are endlessly 
solicitous for the men and women who, 
like Ignatius, are struggling in the Mas- 
ter’s service. 

This results in a rich variety: great 
documents like the letter to the Em- 
peror of Ethiopia and the famous letter 
on obedience; messages of comfort for 
the bereaved; spirited defense of classi- 
cal study; plans for a fleet to save 
Europe from the Turks; counsels for 
daily Holy Communion; precise direc- 
tions on how to begin reforming a con- 
vent of lax nuns; sharp rebukes to pious 
Jesuits who had become infatuated with 
alleged revelations and fateful prophe- 
cies. 

Most of all, the letters are rife with 
deep, wise counsels for the spiritual 
life: food for the minds and hearts of 
those who, in Ignatius’ words, “seek to 
find God in peace.” Editor and pub- 
lisher are both to be congratulated on 
the fine workmanship of the volume it- 
self. It will reward everybody’s explora- 
tion. JoHN LAFARGE 


Reviews from the Field of History 


A History oF ScrENcE, by George Sar- 
ton (Harvard. 554p. $11). The subtitle 
of this volume (the second in a series) 
indicates the scope of Sarton’s vision: 
“Hellenistic Science and Culture in the 
Last Three Centuries B.C.” It is good to 
know that, despite Sarton’s death at the 
completion of this volume, this monu- 
mental survey will not come to a halt. 
The third century B.C., highlighted 
by the Alexandrian Renaissance, is treat- 
ed in one section; the following two cen- 
turies, characterized by the gradual 
emergence of Roman supremacy, are 
dealt with in the second section. In each 
division, after a general introduction, 
there is a detailed treatment of each 
important scientist, writer or school of 
philosophy. This masterful exposition 
seems destined to remain the definitive 
treatment of the thought, science and 


culture of the final three centuries of 
the pre-Christian era. It should prove 
an indispensable reference work for 
serious students of the classics as well 
as for historians of science. 

Epwarp M. MacKINNON 


Tue Savace Years, by Brian Connell 
(Harper. 288p. $4.50). This history of 
Canada is told through the characters 
of the protagonists, Wolfe and Mont- 
calm, and it must be said that Mr. Con- 
nell paints a dramatic and even unfor- 
gettable panorama. But the story en- 
gages in many sweeping generalizations 
and in intepretations that are oversimple. 
However, this is a dramatic account, and 
for the growing numbers of U. S. citizens 
who visit there, a fair introduction to 
Canada, especially to the valley of the 
St. Lawrence River. R. N. HAMILTON 
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Tue Kinc oF Pontus, by Alfred Duggan 
(Coward-McCann. 200p. $3.95). The 
luxury of ancient Rome depended in 
great part on the rape of the riches of 
Asia Minor. Roman appointees went out 
to Asia poor and came back millionaires. 
But for 34 years Mithridates, the King 
of Pontus, resisted the rapacity of the 
Romans. He raised army after army and 
spent fortune after fortune in the effort 
to preserve his kingdom. He combined 
the warlike spirit of the Persian with 
the cultivation of the Greek and was, all 
in all, a remarkable character. In telling 
about this colorful figure, who gave his 
name to the Mithridatic Wars, Mr. Dug- 
gan has added fascinating details about 
the warfare of the times. The book will 
interest amateurs of ancient history and 
provide good background for an appre- 
ciation of the age-old cleavage between 
East and West. MariE DOLAN 


THe Compact History OF THE AMERI- 
cAN RED Cross, by Charles Hurd (Haw- 
thorn. 308p. $4.95). Mr. Hurd has 
reaped in this book the labors of others, 
and he is the first to admit it. He has 
depended on the research of several, 
notably of Foster Rhea Dulles in The 
American Red Cross, A History, in pro- 
ducing this splendid popularization. The 
real merit of the book, apart from the 
dramatic incidents, lies in the fact that 
Mr. Hurd has resisted the temptation 
that plagues organizational histories to 
omit or gloss over their limitations and 
internal struggles. By not pretending 
that the Red Cross is perfect, Mr. Hurd 
has written a book that is a great compli- 
ment to the Red Cross, to the reader’s 
intelligence and to the author himself. 
Rita L. Lynn 


THE Kinc’s War, 1641-1647, by C. V. 
Wedgwood (Macmillan. 703p. $7.50). 
This is the second volume in the pro- 
jected trilogy treating the English Civil 
War. The first volume, The King’s Peace, 
1637-1641, was widely acclaimed a 
classic. This second book fully lives up 
to the stature of the first. The characters 
are admirably caught—Charles I, a man 
of dignity, ineffectual in councils and 
rashly sanguine in his reliance on old 
and devious methods of diplomacy; and 
Cromwell, not yet the arrogant dictator 
nor as important to his countrymen as 
one thinks in reading back into history. 
Prodigious research has gone into the 
accounts of the military operations and 
a vivid imagination illuminates the battle 
scenes. Perhaps the crowning glory of 
the book is the objectivity with which 
Miss Wedgwood allows the characters 
to speak for themselves, without inject- 
ing her own interpretation. In this she 
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far surpasses those great historians 
Gardiner and Trevelyan to whom she 
acknowledges so great a debt. 

Aman C, MCMULLEN 


MEDIEVAL Poor Law, by Brian Tierney 
(U. of California. 169p. $4). Dr. Tier- 
ney is a professor of history at Catholic 
University and a specialist in the history 
of canon law. This book is a revised and 
expanded version of four lectures he 
gave in 1956 at U.C.L.A.’s School of 
Social Welfare. Delving deep and in 
fascinating fashion into the legal records 
of the Middle Ages, Dr. Tierney has 
produced a book that admirably avoids 
either overpraising the “golden middle 
age” or overdamning the deficiencies of 
the age’s social work. The 20th-century 
social worker will learn from these pages 
many a lesson from the ecclesiastical 
lawyers of the 13th and 14th centuries, 
not the least of them that “in a civiliza- 
tion quite different from ours, men medi- 
tated on the problems of poverty and 
crime and came to the conclusions that 
‘poverty is not a kind of crime’. . . and 
above all that the intrinsic human dig- 
nity of a poor man was to be respected 
by those who sought to help him: ‘A 
poor man is an honorable person’.” The 
book is a valuable contribution both to 
the history of ideas and to the history 
of social work. JAmeEs A. BRUNDAGE 


A History OF WESTERN TECHNOLOGY, 
by Friedrich Klemm (Scribner. 410p. 
$6.50). Covering the field from antiq- 
uity to our present predominantly tech- 
nological age, Klemm shows himself a 
master of the field. His technique is to 
quote pertinent extracts from writers in 
the respective historical periods, and to 
unify these excerpts by a series of con- 
necting passages. The book is particu- 
larly interesting in its coverage of the 
important technological advances made 
during the Middle Ages, “which suc- 
ceeded in building a civilization which 
no longer, like that of antiquity, rested 
on the backs of slaves, but to a greater 
and greater extent derived power from 
machinery.” The book is beautifully 
illustrated. Cares G, WILBUR 


Briefers on Art 


PRAEGER ENCYCLOPEDIA OF OLD Mas- 
TERS, by Joachim Fernau (Praeger. 
355p. $6.75). Here we find 750 painters 
from the 13th century up to 1800 listed 
in alphabetical order. Each one is intro- 
duced by a most enlightening article, 
whose length depends on the importance 
of the respective master. The text is im- 
plemented by 230 beautiful color repro- 
ductions. This volume, with text trans- 











watch out for 


THE VIRGIN OF PORT LLIGAT 
by Fray Angelico Chavez 
MARIA MONTESSORI: 


HER LIFE AND WORK 
by E. M. Standing 


NOT INTO CLEAN HANDS 
by Louis Pauwels 


SEARCH FOR SANCTITY 
by Abbot Damian Jentges, O.S.B. 


WRITERS IN ROMAN COLLARS: 
FREELANCE WRITING FOR 
CATHOLICS 
by Henry F. Unger 


ROME IS HOME 
Edited by the Earl of Wicklow 
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PRACTICAL HELP 
If you change your address, please 
notify us promptly. Give BOTH 
your old address and your new. Be 
sure to include zone numbers. 
AMERICA 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
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AMERICA’S 


THE TEN 


—— 


. THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW . 
By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


OOK-LOG 


BEST-SELLING BOOKS FOR AUGUST 


. . AND TODAY 
Bruce, $3.95 


2. CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL 


By George A. Kelly 
3. ABOVE ALL A SHEPHERD 


By Ugo Groppi and Julius Lombardi 


4. LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Fulton J. Sheen 


5. FRIENDSHIP WITH CHRIST 
By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 


Random House, $4.95 


Kenedy, $3.95 
McGraw-Hill, $6.50 


Newman, $4.00 


6. THE MIRACLE OF THE MOUNTAIN 


By Alden Hatch 
7. THE HIDDEN FACE 


By Ida Friederike Goerres 


Hawthorn, $4.95 


Pantheon, $4.95 


8. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 


Transl. by Ronald Knox 


9. MY CATHOLIC FAITH 
By L. L. Morrow 


10. MY FIRST SEVENTY YEARS 


By Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C. 


Kenedy, $4.50 
My Mission House, $4.00 


Macmillan, $3.50 


The stores listed below report their best-selling books during the current month. Popularity 
is estimated both by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by its relative posi- 
tion in each report. The point system, plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a 
good view of Catholic reading habits. Appreciation for the service can best be shown by 


patronizing the stores. 


Akron, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 
Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 
Boston, Pius XI Cooperative, 185 Devonshire St. 
Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 
Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St. 
Cincinnati, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. 
Fourth St. 
CLEvELAND, Catholic Book Store, 1789 E. 11th St. 
ans, William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 
ve. 
Co_umesus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St, 
Dattas, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 
Denver, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont Pl. 
Drspesr. E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 
vd. 


Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 

Granpv Rapips, McGough & Son Co., 40 Division 
Ave., & 

Harrispurc, The Catholic Shop, 222 Locust St. 

Hartrorp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 138 
Market St. 

Hotyoke, Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk St. 

Kansas City, Mo., Catholic Community Bookshop, 
301 East Armour Bivd. 

Los Ancetgs, C. F. Horan Co., 120 W. 2nd St. 

eons Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 4th 
ot. 

Mancuester, N. H., Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 

Mitwavukee, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 

MrnneEapotis, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 

NasHVILLE, St. Mary’s Book Store, 508: Deaderick 
St. 

New Beprorp, Keatings Book House, 562 County 


St. 
New Haven, The Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 
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New York, Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 

New York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 
New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 
New York, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 


ot. 

OxtanHoma City, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N. W. 2nd St. 

Omana, Midwest Church Goods Co., Inc., 1216 
Farnam St. 

eae, The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 
St. 


PitTsBuRGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St. 

PorTLanp, OreE., Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 

Ricumonp, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 

RocueEsteEr, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., North 

St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 

St. Paut, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 

San Francisco, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 Sut- 
ter St. 

a Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 

ve. 

SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

SoutH BeEnp, Aquinas Library and Book Shop, 
Inc., 110 E. La Salle Ave. 

Spokane, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 
Wall St. 

Totepo, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. 

Vancouver, B. C. Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
Hamilton St. 

Wasuincton, D. C., William J. Gallery & Co., 
718 11th St., N. W. 

WESTMINSTER, Mp., The Newman Bookshop. 

Vgsname. Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 

‘. 


10 S. 


WinnipEc, MAn., F. J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 
Princess St. 








lated from the German, makes for stimu- 
lating reading for the “newcomer” to 
the arts and instructs well the more ex- 
perienced reader, 


SYMBOLISM IN LiTuRGICAL ART, by Le- 
Roy H. Appleton and Stephen Bridges, 
introduction by Maurice Lavanoux 
(Scribner. 120p. $3.50). This little book 
explains the most important symbols 
used in Christian art and liturgy. The 
matter is presented alphabetically in 
dictionary form. Simple drawings ac- 
company the text. The whole work is 
most educational for the interested lay- 
man and especially the artist working 
in religious art. 


Rovautt, by Lionello Venturi (Skira. 
14lp. $5.75). This volume, part of the 
collection “The Taste of Our Time,” 
offers a biography as well as a critical 
evaluation of one of the greatest Catho- 
lic painters of our day. The numerous 
color reproductions are an indispensable 
help for the reader. Rouault’s work, the 
fruit of genuine piety, shines through in 
this rich and well-executed publication. 


THE CHAPEL AT RONCHAMP, by Le Cor- 
busier (Praeger. 136p. $5.50). The 
famous architect describes the chapel 
he was commissioned to build at a place 
of pilgrimage high in the mountains in 
Eastern France. The building is one of 
the most challenging modern architec- 
tural constructions. The master tells us 
through word and design how he con- 


_ ceived his idea in keeping with the na- 


tural environment, the given purpose 
and his own genius. The result has been 
a decisive advance in contemporary 
architecture. The book is unique in per- 
mitting the reader to peer into the work- 
shop of a great architect and his helpers. 

Rupo.peH E. Morris 


FILMS 





BLUE DENIM (20th Century-Fox) is 
the story of a pair of nice youngsters 
about sixteen (Carol Lynley, Brandon 
de Wilde) who get “in trouble” and con- 
template an abortion in their despera- 
tion. According to the screen version, 
but unlike the Broadway play from 
which it was adapted, they are rescued 
from committing this outrage by the 
last-minute intervention of their parents. 
Instead they are apparently going to get 
married with parental consent though, 
understandably enough, it is not sug- 
gested that this latter alternative pre- 
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sents a particularly rosy outlook for 
anyone concerned. 

Abortion was until very recently pro- 
hibited altogether as screen material. 
Moreover, the sexual emotions of teen- 
agers can be an explosively unsuitable 
screen subject unless properly handled. 
It is to the picture’s credit that it deals 
with these topics carefully and, in a 
negative way, responsibly and that it is 
frequently powerful and moving in de- 
scribing the ordeal of the boy and girl 
when the consequences start catching 
up with them. 

Even so it seems to me to be an un- 
fortunately frivolous and rather muddle- 
headed treatment of a serious problem. 
In the first place, the film seems to be 
saying that lack of communication be- 
tween parents and children was at the 
root of the young peoples’ difficulties. 
Even if true this is only half the story. 
When it suits the film’s purposes the 
young hero and heroine display a con- 
siderable amount of worldly wisdom and 
moral perception. It does not make 
sense to absolve them from culpability 
for their predicament on the grounds 
that their parents did not tell them about 
the pitfalls of sex. 

Furthermore, the film has a discon- 
certing habit of going in for melodrama, 
sentimental clichés and even misguided 
comedy relief when it should be facing 
up to the problems it raises. As a result 
it is scarcely the valuable lesson for 
teen-agers that its extensive advertising 
campaign suggests that it is. 

[L of D: A-IIT] 


NORTH BY NORTHWEST (MGM). 
Director Alfred Hitchcock loves to 
sprinkle his suspense stories with, and 
even build them around, bizarre visual 
images. One such image which, by his 
own admission, has intrigued him for 
years is a cliff-hanging chase down one 
of the sculptured Presidential faces on 
Mount Rushmore. That sequence final- 
ly materializes in North by Northwest 
though it takes some involved and truly 
desperate contrivance on the part of the 
script writer to get it in. 

The plot, which is a real shaggy dog 
spy story, begins with a simple, but for 
its victim nearly fatal case of mistaken 
identity. A gang of foreign agents mis- 
take a Madison Avenue executive (Cary 
Grant), who isn’t mixed up with any- 
thing more sinister than a subliminal 
advertising campaign, for an American 
counterintelligence sleuth. The spies 
plan a nice “accidental” drunk-driving 
death for him, which backfires ludi- 
crously when he is arrested while under 
the influence of a fifth of forcibly ad- 
ministered bourbon. When he tells his 
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“foreign agents” yarn to the police, how- 
ever, it appears likely that the drunken- 
driving charge will be augmented by 
one of lunacy. His next effort to clear 
his name leaves him (again quite inno- 
cently) standing over a murder victim 
with a knife in his hand. 

Having by this time passed the point 
of no return, our hero takes off cross- 
country after the gang. Along the way 
he encounters another bizarre and pic- 
turesquely staged attempt on his life, a 
fetching but possibly deadly blonde 
(Eva Marie Saint) and a variety of fur- 
ther inimitable Hitchcock complications 
(photographed in Technicolor in their 
actual locales) before he and the blonde 
go into their mountain-descending act. 

Taken seriously, the plot makes no 
sense whatsoever. This is fortunate be- 
cause, taken seriously, its implications 


| about the heroine’s morals, the methods 


of American intelligence agencies and 


| sundry other matters are alarming to 


say the least. It is amazing, neverthe- 
less, how entertaining the picture is as 
it unreels. [L of D: A-IIT] 

Morra WALSH 


THE WORD 





| Guard Thy Church, we implore Thee, 


O Lord, with Thy perpetual mercy and, 


| since without Thee the frailty of man 
| cannot but fall, by Thy help always keep 


it from all things harmful and lead it 
to all things helpful to our salvation 
(Prayer of the Mass for the 14th Sunday 
after Pentecost). 


A reasonably close examination of the 
official prayers of the Church proves to 
be a solidly beneficial enterprise. The 
liturgical prayers, at first glimpse so 
jejune and so colorless, become, on ac- 
quaintance, not only comforting in both 
senses of the word—they both console 
and fortify—but they grow increasingly 
illuminating and _ instructive. Holy 
Mother Church knows exactly what she 
is doing, even when she is doing nothing 
more uncommon or newsworthy than 
talking to God. 

The good teacher teaches well rather 
than much; it might be argued that the 
best pedagog conveys only a few con- 
victions, but they are convictions, and 
they are powerful convictions. The apt 
pupil may thus learn comparatively lit- 
tle; only enough to change his whole 
life. Such an expert teacher is Holy 
Mother Church. She does not at all 
mind being tiresome. She repeats cer- 


tain first truths over and over again, 
knowing well that the frailty of man can 
at least be depended upon to forget 
what is primary and overlook what is 
obvious and especially to resent the 
repetition of what is crucial and de- 
cisive. 

Mother Church never wearies of re- 
hearsing, in almost every possible way, 
the utterly basic truth of man’s total 
dependence upon God. Without God 
we are nothing, we can do nothing, we 
cannot (despite appearances) even 
survive either physically or morally, be- 
cause without God the frailty of man 
cannot but fall. 

According to a reliable authority— 
St. Thomas Aquinas—this recognition by 
man of his complete subjection to God 
constitutes the virtue of humility. It is 
certainly evident that the denial or 
failure of such recognition is the essence 
of pride. Now everyone understands 
that if humility be not entirely sincere, 
it ceases to be humility and becomes 
humbug. If the Church does not alto- 
gether mean what she keeps saying 
about our dependence on the divine 
Majesty, then she is regularly engaging 
in turgid, liturgical rhetoric. If the in- 
dividual who repeats the ritual rhetoric 
is not fully persuaded of his entire de- 
pendence on his Creator, then he is 
guilty of mealy-mouthed parroting of 
cumbersome formulae. In short, the 
liturgical performance depends on the 
interior state, the inner tension or con- 
viction of the liturgical participants. 

Am I really, truly nothing without 
God? Is it actually so that without God 
the frailty of man cannot but fall? There 
is, apart from the answer of faith, one 


very frightening and terrible response | 


to this question. It is the answer of ex- 
periment or experience. If any man sus- 
pects that he can get on quite well with- 
out God, let him try the experiment, 
let him put the matter to the test, let 
him be persuaded by the event. The 
conviction thus achieved will be solid. 
It may even be eternal. 

Most of us who believe in God and 
the Church will prefer not to be em- 
piricists in this considerable matter. We 
will think—and pray—with the Church: 
since without Thee the frailty of man 
cannot but fall, by Thy help aways keep 
it from all things harmful and lead it 
to all things helpful to our salvation. 

This dependence on almighty God is 
oddly paradoxical, you see. It is such a 
trustful and confident and unworried 
and childlike thing. 

Perhaps it is no accident that the 
latter part of this liturgical prayer is so 
reminiscent of the Our Father. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J: 
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